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- You've taken my blues and gone ' ' , ' ^ • 

and you fixed em - ' • ; „ 

• so iihey don't sound like -me 
. but some day somebody' H " ■ . • > 

stand up^and talk about, me ^ ^ - 
. - ' ■ black and beautiful . " ; . 

. and. sing ubouf me ' ; 

and put on plays about me ' 
I reckon ''it' U be me V 
•Yes It'll be me.' ^ " ' • . . 

I^angston Hughes poetically recognized that the. power of one group 

of people to define the humanity of another g^roup of people is fundamental 

to rein rbrcing and .sustaining all forms of human oppression. Similarly, ^ ^ 

llaig Bor>TMajian also* noted t^at - - ' • • ■ " . ,^ ^ 

The power which comes from narning is , . , _ 
related directly to the power to define/' :. ■ * 

others — individuels, races, -sexes 
e^thnic groups-. ' Qur identities , who ' 
and what we are; how others see us, are 
c greatly affected by the names we are" . ' 

• called and the wprd'is with which we are ■ * ■ , 

. •' labelled; The names', labels and phrases •. • \ - . 

. * ■ ■ eniployed to "irlentify'-' a people may^in the - " ' 

end determine, their survival.. 2 , . . , 

Through what Bosmajian. calls the "language of ;Qppre:Ssion, ".a.^ 

^oppressors attempt- to^justify th.e unjustifiable" by defining. Jews as -^^^^^ 

'ivormin/' Biacks as-,''chattels , ''.American Indians -as 't^avages and 

■ w^men as "chicks" and ;'babG%." ^ • K4uch of th^.. opp.ressed' s struggles, 

in lurn, consist of efforts to recapture. the power to define .their ' • 

humanity, and .there.occui::-s 3 (::ry:sta lU?^ali6n M these efforts during . " • 

times s\ich as the decade of the sixties.'- " / 

.Leonard K'riegel noted that the sixties was a" time when " . 

In yirtually every corner of the globe, those whahave' been-invisib;le 

to.th'e'mselves and to those^they oijce- conceived -of ^ masters now 

stridently demand ihe right to define meaning arid behavior in their 

.11. 



'* 4Dwn terms. ^- specifically / Kriegel noted, that theYBlack, Indian, 

. ^. . ■ . . 

' Mexican and .Puerto Rican challenges were similar in^thc^t they all . 

. • ' • ■ 

challenged ''the very limited idea of homanity that the oppressor'society- 

■ ' . ' grants its' victims /'^ Thus WO had the^ sixties upsurge; of ''Black is . 

■'■"0 . \ beautiful/' and "Black power", which was followed by assertions of 

brown, yellow, and red b„eauly ancl-i3ftwer. ' ^ # 

■ Despite the necessity for oppressed people tr ^ btairi the power 

.■ - ■ - >- ' • ■ . - ■ " • 

■* - . ♦ . . ■ . ■ i ^ 

to define their^humanKy in their own terms, the current world situation 

■ ■ ' 

• rt^qulres Jihat wejDe ever so gentle with racial and ethnic consciousness ; 

since it is very easy for thrusts toward racial and ethnic consciousness 

** ^ to degenerate into racial and ethnic hate.-' Facfors such as modem. , ;^ . 

. .* . ^ transportation, communiqation, technology in general, and -the - . 

/ " imbalance "of nat\n-al resources, have made us so aware of the world ^ 

community in whichnve .live that our time might'well be tormed the ; ^ 

■ ■ " . 'Vvge of World Citj^.enship/"^ Given this nature of 'our times , it fbllov/s 

*- - ., . . . - . ' -* ■ 

' . ■. that- divi sivo phenomona such *as fear ol that v^ich. is different, - , 

• prejudice , nationalism, the cult of the .'individual , oppressive language ^ 
■. and, etbhi©- chauvinism must be minimized.- — : ■ 

' Observers of -tlje'current' American ethnic consciousness are 

'y: . c.ware of some minorities.' usage of oppressive language which 

\. .. ■ ' characterized wliite Americans as "blued-eyed devils," "pigs," "honkie's.," 

"faggots ," "whitey, " and^'" the white 'b'qy ' Even when /such oppressive 
' "\ ' ^ * lanouage^dbos.not come into play, it ig'also aU too easy for myopic ^ 
'■■ ' ■ concern s:vwith ethnic identity to cause ethnic wheels-^' to be rediscovered,. 

l}" .. .. ^":^nd,^-as is'thc pase.with such discoveries, .to cause these newly ' . ; • • 

. discovered aspects of ethnicity to be imbued with a kind -of uniquenp^ • ;•. \ V 
•: . " ' that\ventuates- in ideas of racial and ethnic superiority.. Hence there ^' 

arises question concerning how best'oppre.s-sed racial and ethnic . • ' "W- 
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minorities can positively define their humanity in ways that are conducive 

to the Age. of Vv^orld Citizenship* s .needs . - v ' ' 

. ' , . ■ . •■ ■* 

^.This paper is vyritten for the purpose of di scussihg ..strategies . . 

for defining the ethnic ,s.c^lf ih'.ways" that* will not conflict with the needs 

of a world comnninity , and v;ill in fact facilitate' self and ethnJ-C^ identity . 

This |vill be done by, focusing .on Blacks' efforts to define themselves, " 

Regardless of whether the surface conperns have beenlrv^ith social^ 

pt:)Utical, or econorpic matters, Black Americans' protest rhetoricv 3t , ' 

' ropt ; has be^n concerned with individuation-, that is, Vv^ith the processes 

throligk'^which people define 'the intrinsic integritv of tlieir beings, ■ 

> - ' - ■ , - 

diffornntinte tlicmselves from otliers, and determine how they'' relate to 
• ^, • * ■■- ^ . ■ • . 

the. rest of the Vv^orlri around them. Blacks have struggled to gaia'control . 
over their processes pf individuation as.ppposed to accepting defini-Cions " 

. ' ' . . ■ - V 

of tlioir^existenco that have been foi^ged out of Whites' and others* fears/-, 
ignorance/ and rationalizations for their efforts to. consign Blacks to the 
lowest level of human oxistcMice in America, ^- * *. 

As the- tides of oppression railed in and o'ut> Blacks'-sought to ^ 
define themselves as Africans', -African Americans,. Colored People;. 
Third World People,. Negroes, Afroamericans , Black Americans-,; and 
Blacks as opposed to the savage Nigger's lacking in. intelligence that 
aspects of White American' society incessantly attempted to mak<e them.: 
Blacks' efforts to define their humanity in their own terms reacheid such , ' 
a degree of. fervor during, the' 1960*s that it was common to hear reference 
..to- the "Black, Cultural Revolution. ■ * * . ' ;• 

*As noted earlier, however ,.dt is very 'easy, for such race-. ■ 
consciousness toybe4:6r"ne the. primary partner of race-hate, Fpi' ye;arsr 
the Black Muslims-Nation"of' Islc.m - referred to white Americans as • . 



. • -".blue-eyed devils" and "pig 6 . " The decade of the sixties, saw Black 
■ckildren attend "liberation, schools" where theyiearned about the 
evils, of the "honkey', " "cracker, " and the "white boy." - Open references 
weje rna'ae-to "sissified, Jew boys.. Jesus was tGrmed a ''psychotic/' 
.^and white -was defined as a mentality ^ "-an anti-Black mentaliti^" which- 
all whitesjoossessed;^ Thus it was that' for some Blacks race- 
Gonscious7iess became "race hate . In accounting for the race-consciousness 
that eventua.lly .becomes the partner of race-hate, it -is held that, a primary • 
contributor is a polvtically driven focus on'the surface aspects of ethriic 
. identity / . * , ■ . ' • ' 

. ■ In response to problems related to -things stjch a.^' poor Black self- 
images/ some Blacks soCight quick devices (typically A^ierican / gimmicks) 
which v/ould immediately feed self-esteem*. Thus/ we had the promulga- 
_ tion of the "top-ten, sugar. coated , " abbreviated versions of Black 
American history in which individuals learned facts such as a Black. . • " 
sailed with Qolumbus and a Black de'signcd W-a.^hington , I^.G-. Similarly, ' 
the gloriousZ-'g' olden ernpifes of ancieht'A'frica were'described , artifacts 
displaying African aesthetics were ■ collected , and individual's teok on - . , 
African names, Mric^ri 6ress, and ''/Ifro" hair Styles. In ^hort, mdny 
Black Americans adorned ihemselves .with the surface aspects of culture, 
and,;of equal importance ,v these surface phenomena were used for the ' 
pjjrposes of political organization. ■ • / ■ / ' 

People such as I.eroi Jones, Ron Karenga, Stokley Carmichael and' 
hundreds of Black student leaders' based their political organizations- on 
some set of "African principles and ' motifs . " The end in view was "the 
revolutionary struggle," and the cultural revohition was to be an initial 
step towards the political confrontation with the- worst "imperialistic, ' • - 



capit-alistic , v/hite/ pig" that the warW had ever known .'\Yet in the end, 

•thesd-'poli^cally oriented concerns with' superficial aspects, of raco- 

consciousness.failed.to adequately serve Blacks' psychological needs. 

I " ■ - .1 have Stated before that the knowledge of the .existence of / 

magnificent carvings in Africa long before the time of Jesus Christ can do 

much for the raped ego of a Black American.^' Plowever ,„«this knowlec^ge . 

is even more useful to Blacks if they also understand the world view 

which produced the carvings. World view is 'used'here $o call attention • 

to the culturaU philosophical, spiritual, intellectual assumptions that. 

a group of 'people share . In structural" terms , world view constitutes 

the ""deep slructiife" which js significant in. generating, surface structures 

such-as aitifacts, institutions, and behavior patterns. T*^s , -not only 

are. Blacks and others better equipped if they underst^.nd the -world view ^* 

which generates their^surface beliaviors but the needs' of world 

citizenship can only be met wheniLethnic and race consciousness are 

clovoloped witli an understanding of world view^ 

■ In his cliscussion of "The Quest of an. African World View/^ Fela' . 

vSowande clearly called attention to the need to begin with the "world. 

view" portion of "African world view." . . 

■ • ^' ... .in the concept "African world view" it is ; ... 

. the world view .that is ■crucial, not African. 
For \io co.nsideration whatever can we afford 

■ to liOse sight of this most- vital point; other- 
^ v^ise, an intended quest^ for an African 'world 

' view will surely and. ra^pidly degenerate into a . 

■ feverish hunt, for a new ideoVogicai ginimick ' o . 
■ > ■ ' . which can' be'us^^d -for questionable ends as 

^ ■ - . political counters With the inevitab'e results . ^ ■ 

. of further intensifying race-cohsciousness as - * ; . 
an ally to race-hate. In other words , there 
" ■ is' but one world view, arising put of an aware- 

^ ness of the one consciousness that-ensouls ' , . 



\V _ : -X ' ■ ■' y ' \ . ,'-\ ' \' . ■ ■ ■ 

that one life, the_vefy ;.&ss.e nce of which is that ^ ; „ 1 
■ indiwsibls organic-'iifey within which the one- • • -. •. . 
■ humanity to which all of us belong regardless . ... . 

. of race or creed or whatever constituteJs a :■• . - j q 

•'■ - distinguishable but inseparable organic.wnity , . . 

• Sowand'e has ■ stated precisely what I^believe to be the only ■ . ■ . 

way to-define ethnicity during this current age. What rnust first be .. .. 
recognized is-the.Qne.humanity to which he speaks. Ruth Nanda Ashen . _ 
has stated -this same proposition When she indicated the need, for • " . ^ . ^ . 
"intellectual and spiritual leaders" who:- • . ' 

. are awa.e of the truth that beyond the \ . 

.. divi*sivenes.s among men there exists a primordial 

unitive power since we' are all bound together .. . 
. W a cornmon humanity more fundamental than -a-ny uriity 

of d-bgma; those who recognize that the centrrfugal- _ • 

■ force which has scattered and- atomized mankma must ■. . 

be replaced by an integrating structure and proce'SS _ 
; capable of bestowing meaning- and- purpose on existence, ... ^ 

■ • But svnx^ly 0.1^ might ask by. now,, then why do;we need to consider 
ethnicity at all? Would it not be better -thai- we ceased all .effon:s to . 
emphasize race ^nd ethniilr? Tela Sowande anticipated this que stiori ... ' 
and prov.ided an answer that seams patently.appficable; to this discussion. ; ;. 

Fowcanwetalk'aboutanAfricSnworld view? Ah,. ^- , 

■ ' but wo not only can , we must . For the African world- . . 
• • - view, which is"-=sober fact constitutes the. hidden . ..^ 

■treasure in quest of which vjb are most properly and _ , 
• .meaningfully involved, is that world view of the . ■ . 

. • fourth root race, that is,. of the one humanity of the _ 

historical period noted abo.ve as covering from S.million 
yoaxs B.C. to approximately 10.,000 B.C. - that world - . , . 
■ - view which is- enshrined in- African traditions, folk- , - • . 
' More, and mythology.- But, in the first place, this IS ... 
not ihe special preserve of the African or of peoples 
■. -of African descent. Once you intend in v-our mind to 

" comparlmentalize the one- humanity into this and that . 
.. .unrelated groups, you have ensured that with every ^ - .. 
• " • step you- seem to take toward your objectives , ypu _ , , , y 

: ' are ten miles further away. . ' .■ ". . ■■ • / : 

■ . ■ - , - . ' .. ' - 

r. , The search' for ethnic identity ::must be -p^faced by a'se-arph. for ' / /. ^ 
' that "world yigw" which assumes: Ae interdependent unity of all humanity . 



One must'c'ome to. understand the integrated set of.primary, philosophieal , 
and/ intellectuapassumptions that, bind humans tog^cther regardless of * 
their race ethnicity. It is only from this understanding tljat ethnic 
identity can safely joroceed . -To do otherwise can't . help but ur;ge on some., 
form of the "biblical o-rm^geddon. . ,:. ' 

• In the ca.se of Black Americans^ the quest^for racia'l and "ethnic 
identify must begin With a search for those primary .assumptions-that make 
up the View refcrred-to by 'Sowande and Ashpn. Then, Black Americans 
must come to understand- the traditional AfricansV Tendering of t he 

, . •' ' « . '.. . . ■ . ■ 

A'0^^h[]^<^\^P9 structures and forces of the on e huma ni ty. But the B lack 
American m u s t c]Ci j: u rther. He must also t cBse out the prec.j^ reform ula- , 
tioi} B_ o f j.Ji e_s e_ A"||ig^_r o o t^s _a s_ th'ey have boen for ged out of t he Americ'^n 
firimes of instjtutionaJi_zecl slavery and racism, and tlie rest of th e 
Amej-*ica n onc^quntef ^_/|lheJ:ru ly Afroamm'ican genius must b.e understood 
a5 wel-1 as the or'iqinal African aud universal roots. 



The age of world citizenship. requires that* we study all traditional 
renderings of the op.e world view which has flowed from tlte traditional ~ 
peoples of the world. -Once all* realize that* they are simply playing 
uniqlie variations off basic themes, then all will realize the power" 
potential of the. concert which \vould ensue from the application of this 
recognition. However, ofie f inal note must b.e added if those seeking-, 
racial a.ndvOthnic identity are in-fact seeking self-knowledge or s elf- 
identity . ■ •. . • 

The defi.n ing-aspects of the traditional- African world view/ for * 
/example, are 3_c_neral, abstract, g roup, c haracteristic s , and as such/ -* 
they will not completely satisfy the psyche of the Black American Wfio 



Ls in search of .se]I- Lcivniii;i?.. O iVrs ^is a time of much V'psychologicaV 
massMni.ndx^dne.ss. and therefore those in search of self-iUent.ity often " 

^ .. " ' ' ^ . . - -• . '-v, . ^- ' : 

mistakenly sccck self-ideTiJjty through c^roup appellations/ i.e.. Blacks,^ • 

womcili. rovblutionarics, Chicaiios, etc. llowcvq'r', Carl Jung has re'^mindecl 

u's that while they provide us with n'ujch needed knowledge, such abstractions*" 

' *' - . 

arf' inh'ufficienl for undci'standing individuals. ■ ' . 

* J ■ 

" . ■ . . if for instaaae, T dctor7hine. the weight of cj^ch ' ' 

. . stone in a bed of pebbles and get an average \y(nght 

^,v,, 145 grams this jells me very little about the'real \ ' 

^* • . nature of j^ebbles. Anyone w^ho thought^ on the. basis 

. of these findings, that he- could^pick up a pebble* of 
- • ' '^^ L;rarnin, nt the first tr>' would .be in for serious 
. . . di\srippoinip')cnit. Indeed, it might well happen that " 

• however long he searched he would not find a single ' . . • _ ■ 
]x^bble v/eighin^ exactly 145 gr^ims. '^-^2 . . * 



'fhus, Jung argues that statisticar"knowleclg'e" mast be put aside or at best 
kept iirmind, . v/hen one sdeks to '/understand" the individuaL Tlence, mere 
knowledge of the tradil ional Afrioaji World Viev^M^ any other ethnic expression 
of world viev/ is inndoquate' if 'what i^: truly sbught is understanding of the 
indivichjal self. - . ^ ' 

We wiH-neve.r find the exact prescujijotions of any traditional view • - 
in any single indivichial .since that vi,ovv Is but^one abstraction of the • 
eomplcxTtliTs--o-f— mdivi^^^ As abstr^^ctions, i-aciial and ethnic " 

identifien.tio,ns delete precisely Ihbse tlTTnlp^in4eh-a.iif^^ to the individual; 

.and, therefoi-e, those things which are necessary for self-idr^jitity. . — 

•• Many ha\^e. naively believed that group identity was sufficiently 
potent for developing individual identity.. Indeed; we have v/itnessed attempts 
_tp__sul).stitu*te ;the party, the c'onopany, the club, the class, the skin color, the 
flag,. n?Kl the s.ex for individual identity. , Jn all •of. these cases, ho'wever, . we 
have seen the .c)'acking-of these grouj:) jde'iiiities as tlje individuals identity. • 
needs pres.ented themselves und'ar*osQ in- j'obellion agat'nst the status of ' • - ., 



''organizational num/' .Tuni? spoke to this* lis uffici^jH.^^^^^^^ of group • 
.identity for understanding the self when lu\fiQtGd lh;ii^'\ . .T^st^aM^^^^^ 
addition of however many. zeros willnev^er make "aVunit - so tVie yaliie of a 
cornniunity depencK^ oh the. spiritual and^fcioral stature of the. individuals 

•..4* 111 4 . • • ' ' . • 

• composingMt. ^7^-, ,^ ■ 

] Thos-e wjio vash to undc.r»st.and why the klentity movements of -the 
" ■ . ■ .»»•**■- 
sixties have met with limited riucccss' would do we-U to study th.e extent <to 

wiiich tilt; newfound rat^ial and ethnic identities failed .the individuals' needs 

for" .self-ideis.li.ty,, and the extent to which they did' not include the world . 

'view described oarli-cr. Not having' satisfied the needs of th,e world view 
■jr the iiKlividual.. phenomena' such as' African di^ess; African~greeting's, ^; 

J>arpquo - "dai)ping" --handshakes, and p.ara-militai-y dress^arV^cceding; 
as rapidly as they appeared. - , ; " . ■ 

Thus it is that n'-icj-o know],Qct|^e of any ethnic world view and the 
adorninr of its surface syn-Sols ar-e insufficient for the purposes of self- 
identity, and attempts to aceoinplish- political goals based on such super- 

..ficialities ;ire couuter-prochjctive for the'needs' of a multi-coloi'cch multi- 

• lingual, teclinological, world'com.munity. ' Appropriate racial and ethnic 
identity .mu.st;he bascnJ first and foremost on. an understanding and appre-'' 
ci^tion ©f the onene'ss of humtmity. -Even then, however, ghoup identity 
ra'cial ;liVJ eth.nic idcMil ity - is but an information, nar rowin^g d.evice which c 
aid those young and lost stuils in finding their, way. For those fewolder 

:cso.iJls who know who, what,, and why they are., such group -identity merely 
' adds p_crspccri"v"e.--^. . _ : -^.^^ :■ 

■ I'^inallii. if whrit i'irtTnTU.::^sought'is self"^i 
■' tliat inc. is left to v/r(\stle vyith/.ci|iestion^ 
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M- What the LiiHvcrse really consists of - what makes it tiek, 

• 'V- ^^"^^^ why;. • , . ' .0 

• 2. What the e^rth rcally is, what makes her what she is, and 

why; ' • ■ * . 

. • ^ . ■'- 

3. "What the coiistitu4-ioil of man really is, and why it is that- • ' 

and'not somothing else; * . -|v * ' *. ; 

^ -^^ '% ' ■ \. 

4. What the interrelationship between the universe/ man,-, ^ 

- and the world olVnature really is, how it operates, with ' • . 

wliat results, and why; .and^.. / " • • • ' • * - 

' . • ' ■ ' *' ' ' ' '■ ^ ^ • ■ , • 

• 5. •\What:i.s "the pattern behind all of these, how does it work, 
and why clues it^'work in that manner and not in come other 
• * -inanneY. • ... 

These are the kinds of questions for which George Washington 'Carve^v .: 

sought answers. • ITarmonious answers io these "tiuestions were sought by •, 

Martin -LutherOving, Jr. " The NAACP'- anchored itself to such philosophical 

origins, and this is "*a major- reason for its. survival. If we are to transcend 

*thx2' disorder's. of onr/times, and if we are to' live-'ift a peaceful Age of World 

Citie.cnship, lhcn,lhese*-ru.'0 the kinds of questiofis. 1 or whien we must fmd. 

appropriate answers.; . ' • * . - . 



